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DISCOURSES.....NO.« 5. 


«« Sermons by the late Rev. Eowarp Payson, D. D. 
pastor of the second church in Portland, 1$28’’—503 p. 

Pub. by Shirley and Hyde, Portland : Pierce and Wil- 
liams, Boston : John P. Haven, New-York : E. Littell, 
Phila. 

These sermons were read With a deep and reverential 
regard for the memory of their author ; and but for the 
fellowing passage, would have been. treated with extra- 
ordinary respect and forbearance. Not thatI agreed 
with him in his views, for I belong to no party either in 
religion or politics ; not that I did not profoundly disa- 
gree with him in certain of the chief opinions which he 


and those who resemble him in their faith, regard as of 


unspeakable importance ; but I saw so much to ap- 
prove, and so little to condemn—there was so much fer- 
yor, 80 much sincerity, so much indubitable good faith, 
simplicity and earnestness in every page, that I could not 
but feel in my progress through the pathway worn by him, 
in his labor of twenty years,that I had engaged inthe pe- 


rusal of an extraordinary mind; that I had undertaken to 
sit in judgment upon the doings of a man, the reach, pow- 


er and amplitude of whose thought and hope were not to 
be interpreted in a common way. 


back the whole current of my sympathy. 


derstruck.—Eor what @te we ? and where is our safe- 


ty, and where the religioushope that our fathers built 
up New-England for—making of every hill a fortress, 
and of every rock a citadel—fortifying her very founda- 
tions, and her whole territory against the encroachment 
of creeds, and sayings, and churches, and forms of faith, 
if in this late age, our wives and our daughters, our 
aged and our little ones, are to be frightened to death— 
literally driven headlong into the grave,. by the outcry of 
a presumptuous man—a preacher of the gospel too— 
Merciful God ! 


But let me give the passage : for nothing that I could 


say would ever prepare the reader for the truth. 


“ A person, who formerly met with you in this house 


But the passage al- 
luded to is one that altered, and instantaneously drove 
I* was thun- 
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permitted to revisit this house of prayer. If, then, you 
intend ever to become religious, begin to-day, for to-mor- 
row is not.”’ 

Tremendous hallucination! How had he ever the 
heart, how the courage to utter such fearful words before 
the flock that loved him; and gloried in him, yea, al- 
most worshiped him, after one death had so happened 
as to give to whatever he might say such preternagural 
authority ? Could he have anticipated a second death— 
a second death here, not hereafter? Did he believe him- 
selfa prophet ? Imagined he that he was set up there 
by the most High God, to curse the people of his charge 
with phrenzy, and fear, and sudden death ; to drive the 
young and the beautiful, shrieking with terror, into their 
graves ? the aged and the sickly, the timid and the trust- 
ing, the fearful and the desperate, headlong into the 
presence of Jehovah? Did he believe this ?—Did he 
hope it? If so—what shall we say of his ambition, what 
of his character? Did he not believe it? Did he not 
even hope it? Then why did he not fearit? How 
dared he play such an awful game with the souls of the 
affiicted and the spirits of the broken-hearted ? Would 
nothing appease him ?—Nothing but death—death— 
death? ‘ The shaft flew thrice.”? And even when he 
forbears to utter words that operate like the words of a 


fore the next sabbath, a person who had been present at 
that lecture was a corpse. On the next sabbath J men- 
tioned this also, and repeated the remark a third time ; 
and the following day, a third person,who on the sabbath 
was in perfect health, expired.” 
No wonder his people grew afraid of him, after this. 
No wonder they were less punctual at their religious 
meetings. Nobody can have—nobody ought to have a 
higher opinion of Edward Payson, so far as most of the 
virtues are concerned, or most of the heroic properties of 
our nature, than I.—He was a great and goodman. But 
he ought to have been put on trial for his life, on the 
happening of the third death. It should be no excuse for 
him, that he did not believe what he said ; no excuse 
for him that he had no particular person in view: As 
well might he who discharges an air-gun into a multi- 
tude, hope to go free on declaring that he had neither 
wish, not@hi@pe, norexpectation of hitting anybody. He 
is answerable for the consequences, and this, whether 
he foresaw them, or intended them, ornot. And now let 
the readers of the Yankee refer to the character of 
this man as sketched in No. ix. and see if it is not, after 
all, a benignant and merciful portraiture of him. Out of 
his own mouth, let him be judged. 

But enough on this head. We have a pleasanter field 


destroying-angel upon the over-wrought sensibilities of |im view ; and that we may traverse it far and wide with 





the poor creafures that believe in him, he does not do 
so, till three sudden deaths—one almost instantaneous, 


have appeared to give authority to his arrogant usurpation 
of Supreme power—Supreme power I say, because if he 
spoke the truth, they who died ig their unconverted 
state were lost forever and ever, and what more could 
the Almighty God have done ?—They were struck with 
sudden death ; and their souls were doomed forever and 
ever, at the bidding of a mortal man.- Nor is this all, 
for he recurs to fhe calamity here, as if it had happened | child for sacrifice. : 


years’ before ; and yet, you perceive no signof sorrow 
for his agency in the matter. _No—nothing but the lan- 
guage of priestly exultation, What are weto say to 
this? What are we to belieye? Edward Payson, the 
>| preacher, knew—knew—that he had gained such power 


while in the full enjoyment of youth and health, became | over certain of his people, after one death had sanction- 
convinced of the importance of religion ; and expressed/ed his fearful denunciation, that if he spoke the word, 
a determination to attend the next weekly meeting for] their spirits would fail them. Was he ignorant of the 


religious enquiry. When the day of meeting arrived 


»|effect of the imagination ?—Had he never heard of the 


she, however, concluded to defer her attendance til}the young German student, who after every other means had 


following week. 


But, befere the close of that week, she | failed, was saved from death by putting back the hand 
was in her grave.—It is not for us to limit the divine mer-| of a watch ? 


Had he never met with stories about 


cy, or tosay what was her fate ; but, for aught we can people who had been frightened to death by conspiracy 


tell, the delay of a week proved fatal. 


Permit me to re-| or prophecy ? 


Of others who had been found dead in the 


mind you of another circumstance, which many of you|field of battle without a wound; or in grave-yards whith- 


will recollect. 
the first Sabbath of a year, that perhaps some persoi 
might then be present in God’s house for the last time 
The event verified the peradventure. 
Wednesday, one, who had been present on the Sabbath 
was dead. 
noticed the circumstance, and repeated the remark 


I observed to yomon the sabbath, I think |erthey had gone for a frolic ? 


Of men who have been 
Had he never met with an ac- 
-| count of the experiments made on two or three individu- 


1] persuaded into a fever ? 


On the followmg} als, who were about to suffer by the rope—one of whom 


,| they bled to death, by pouring warm water down his arm, 


At the ensuing Thursday-evening lecture, I| while his eyes were bandaged, and another of whom they 


beheaded with a wet cloth? If he had, of what material 


Again was it verified. Before the next Sabbath, a person| must his heart have been made, for him to risk a second 
who had been present at thatdecture, was a corpse. On|authentication of his dreadful speech ?—and not only a 


the next Sabbath,I mentioned this also, and repeated | second, but a third ? 


the remark a third time ; and the following day, a thir 
person who, onthe Sabbath, was im perfect health, ex 
pired, 


‘* The event verified the perad- 
1} venture.’. On the following Wednesday, one who had 
-|been present on the Sabbath, was dead. At the ensuing 


My hearers, what has occurred, may occur again.| Thursday evening lecture, I noticed the circumstance, 





No person now before me can be sure, that he will be! and repeated the remark. Again was it verified. Be- 








advantage, let us now disencumber ourselves of all preju- 
dice, and go up to the body of these sermons in- a more 
brotherly spirit, Having said our say—our indignation 
isno more. He did wrong—awfully wrong ; but what 
he did, he did conscientiously, and therefore let it be said 
of him, that even when he took away that which it was 
not appointed unto him to take away—human life—he 
did it with the same feeling, whatever were the cause 
thereof, that sent Abraham upto the mountain with his 


The following passage from the preface will prepare 
the reader for what is to follow. 

‘¢ Should any glance at the volume, and inquire, Are 
these the Sermons, which procured for their author such 
astonishing popularity, and wrought with such power 
upon his numerous audience ?—it must be conceded, that 
many things accompanied their delivery, and contributed 
to their effect, which do not appear in print. There wa 
an unafiected earnestness, a glowing intensity of feelin 
a peculiarity of expression and utterance, amanner whol- 
ly original and indescribable, which will not attend their 
perusal, except in the minds of those, who were accus- 
tomed to hear him. The reader will not feel the imme- 
diate influence of those prayers, which disarmed criticism, 
which awed the most thoughtless, which brought them 
directly before Infinite Majesty, and made them feel that 


they had business of greater importance, than to criticise 
or cavil.’’ 


** It appears to have been no part.of Dr. Payson’s con- 
cern, to write a great Sermon ; but the question, which 
seems to Have been uppermost in his mind, was, how 
shall I present this subject so as te accomplish the most 
good? And in answering this question he consulted the 
capacity of ordinary hearers. Hence the great simplicity 
of his languege, even in his boldest flights , hence the 
plainness and directness of his address, and a greater dif- 
fuseness of style, than he wonld otherwise have adopted.” 


The general character of the firstgnd last parf~of this 





volume is not worthy of the preacher’s high reputation ; 


* 
- 
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and this not on account of the absence of poetry, for 
what has poetry to do with persuasion, or with the vast 
and powerful and grave argument that we look for in the 


janguage of one who is employed on earth, as the inter- 
preter ofthe Most High God? Nor is it on account of 
the absence of any other attribute of fine writing ; for it 
would be unworthy of a great mind so occupied, to be 
guilty of fine writing ; but it is on account of their general 
feebleness, coldness, and want of character—a feebleness 
however, through which the agitated muscles of a giant 
may be seen now and then working themselves up a- 
bove the smoothness of the surface ; a coldnsss, which 
when you are least prepared for it, flashes out with the 
fierceness and brightness of a spiritual fire ; and a want 
of character which abounds in abrupt and glorious revela- 
tions, 


Of a truth it is a serious thing to sit in judgment upon 
the workmanship of aman, who after spending the better 
part of his life inthe consummation of a high purpose— 
a long life too—for deeds, not hours, acts not ages, are the 
calender of such a mind—goes into the grave rejoicing, 
with his right hand upon the final and perfect illustration 
of his faith, We owe it tosuch constancy to draw near 
the record and the proof, with asort of awe ; ange deal 
with it reverentially, however mistaken it may appear to 
us, and however doubtful. And then, if wei@ensider that 
after having passed so large a part of his life in the 
achievement ef this one work—he has really and truly 
laid down that life in testimony to what he regarded as truth 
(for ifever mortal man was worn out in the services of 
the sanctuary, he was,) how shall we dare to treat even 
his errors—I might say, even his transgressions with se- 
How know we indeed, tbat ofa truth, and be- 
yond a doubt, they were either—either errors or trans- 


verity ? 
gressions? How know wethat we ourselves are right ? 
Are we sure? What right have we to be so, any more 
than he, orsuch ashe ? How dare we arraign others for 
their presumption, while we ourselves presume to judge 
of them and of their faith and hope : 


both, and to say to the understandings of all who do not 


to give laws to 


think as we do—Thus far shall ye go, but no further ; 
and to him that dares to trust the prom ptings of his own 
judgment—Lo, the unbeliever! 


What I would preach, is brotherly love, confidence in 
our Father, charity. What I would rebuke, is the spirit of 
intolerance, the persecuting and horrible spirit of prose- 
ivtism—of proselytism not by love, not by kindness, but 
by fear and force, by the fire-and-sword of the spirit, if not 
of the body. What I have to say therefore in the follow- 
ing review, will be said not so much for the purpose of 
showing that the author of the sermons before me was 
wrong in his views,whatever they were, as that—whether 
wrong or right, he was unreasonable in trying to prove 
what was not capable of proof—and wrong, whenever he 
departed from the record entirely, and sometimes where 
he kept to it, and uttered his truths for self-evident propo- 
sitions, which it were madness or impiety for another to 
reject. I do not undertake to show that he is wrong in 
his opinions—for though I disagree with him, he may be 
in the right after all ; nor that I, and others (if any there 
are who think as Ido) are right in ours; for how can 
either of usknow 2? All that I do, or wish to do is this. 
I would encourage mutual forbearance—I would have peo- 
ple treat religion as they do philosophy; if they cannot 
agree, there is no need of quarrelling. I would have them 
deal with it as they do with snatters of taste or feeling. — 
Who quarrels with a brother for not enjoying as he does a 
brave landscape, or the tumbling ocean, or the vaulted 
sky—God’s pictures—for not feeling as he feels about this 
or that great truth in morals, or this or that magnificent dis- 


covery in art? And why should it be otherwise in religion? 
Why should we think worse of a man for not comprehend- 
ing the mystery of our particular faith, any more than we 


that governs the tide, or keeps the stars to their duty ? 
Why refuse our fellowship to him that cannot, or will not 
subscribe to our opinion about ‘the man Christ Jesus,’ any 





———— 


more than we do, toa brother, who while we are familiar 
with astronomy, will neither study himself,nor take our word 
for it, when we lay before him the astounding truth, that 
this globe of earth on which we walk is not a plane, or 
that peradventure it revolves on its imaginary axis? Let 
us bear in mind that the most ignorant are uniformly the 
most intolerant. 

The following is a fine passage. The author is speaking 
of the Bible—some of the books of which, he says, in 
common with a multitude more who may be right, ** are 
unquestionably the most ancient literary compositions ex- 
tant ; and perhaps the most ancient that ever were writ- 
ten ; nor is it very improbable that letters were first em- 
ploged in recording some parts of them, and that they 
were written in the language first spoken by men.”’ All 
this may be true; but peradventure it is stated rather too 
positively, since we know that the father Guabil has ex- 
amined a series of thirty six eclipses of the sun, recorded 
in the books of Confutse—two only of which appeared 
false, and two doubtful; and that these carry up the regular 
and authentic history of China, to a period twenty-five hun- 
dred and fifty-five years anterior to the christian era. The 
most ancient Chinese book in the world is ‘The five Kings,’ 
and it would not be going too far, perhaps, to say that we 
have no proof—no decided proof to show the superior an- 
tiquity of the Bible itself. It is therefore not so unques- 
tionably true, as the author asserts. 
self is grand—simple and severe. 


But the passage it- 


‘It is also not only the most ancient book, but the most 
ancient monument of human exertion, the eldest offspring 
of human intellect, now in existence. Unlike the other 
works of man, it inherits not its frailty. All the co-tem- 
poraries ofits infancy have long since perished and are 
forgotten. Yet this wonderful volume still survives. Like 
the fabled pillars of Seth, which are said to have bid deti- 
ance to the deluge, it has stood, for ages, unmoved in the 
midst of that flood, which sweeps away men, with their 
labors, into oblivion. 


. ** * * * * 


‘*We contemplate,with no ordinary degree of interest, a 
rock, which has braved for centuries the ocearf’s rage, 
practically saying, ** Hitherto shalt thou come, but no 
farther ; and here shall thy proud waves be stayed.’’ 
With still greater interest, though of a somewhat dif- 
ferent kind, should we contemplate a fortress, which, 
during thousands of years, had been constantly assault- 
ed by successive generations of enemies ;—-around 
whose walls millions had perished ;—and to overthrow 
which, the utmost efforts uf human force and ingenuity 
had been exerted in vain. Sucha rock, such a far- 
tress, we contemplate inthe Bible. For thousands of 
years, this volume has withstood, not only the iron tooth 
of time, which devours men, and their works together, 
but all the physical and intellectual strength of man. 
Pretended friends have endeavored to corrupt and betray 
it ; kings and princes have perseveringly sought to banish, 
it fromthe world , the civil and military powers of the 
greatest empires have been leagued for its destruction ; 
the fires of persecution have often been lighted to consume 
it, and its friends together ; and, at many seasons, deaih, 
in some horrid form, has been the almost certain conse- 
quence of affording it an asylum from the furies of its en- 
emies. It has also been almost incessantly assailed by 
weapons of a difierent kind, which, to any other book, 
would be far more dangerous than fire or sword. In these 
assaults, wit and ridicule have wasted all their shafis ; 
misguided Reason has been compelled, though reluctantly, 
to lend her aid, and, after repeated defeats, has again been 
dragged to the field ; the arsenals of learning have been 


means to prosecute it with success, recourse has been had, 
not only to remote ages, and distant lands, but even to the 
bowels of the earth, and the region of the stars. Yet still 
the object of all these attacks remains uninjured ; while 
one army Of its assailants after another bas melted away. 


empued to arm her for the contest ; and, in search of| But, continues our author— 


Though it has been ridiculed more bitterly, misrepresent- 
ed more grossly, opposed more rancorously, and burnt 
more frequently, than any other book, and, perhaps, than 
all other books united ; it is so far from sinking under the 





ly, much greater than ever. The rain has descended ; 
the floods have come ; the storm has arisen, and beat up. 
on it ; but it falls not, for it is founded upon a rock. Like 
the burning bush, it has ever been in the flames, yet is 
still unconsumed ; a sufficient proof, were there no other, 
that he who dwelt in the bush, preserves the Bible.” 


But again— 


7 oF 


** Who would not esteem it a most delightful privilege, 
to see and converse with a man, who had lived through as 
many centuries as the Bible has existed ; who had con. 
versed with all the successive generations of men, and 
been intimately acquainted with their motives, characters, 
and conduct » who had been the chosen friend and com. 
panion of the wise and good, in every age—the venerated 
monitor, to whose example and instructions, the wise had 
ascribed their wisdom, and the virtuous their virtue’? 
What could be more intersting than the sight, what more 
pleasing and instructive than the society of such a man? 
Yet such society we may in effect enjoy, whenever we 
choose to open the Bible. In this volume, we see the 
chosen companion, the most intimate friend of the proph- 
ets, the apostles, the martyrs, and their pious cotempora- 
ries.”” 


Either a fallacy or an oversight : for the Bible we have, 
was not the companion of these prophets, bards and kings, « 
in the way supposed. What we have, is, at the best but a 
copy—and there is no more reason, why we should be 
affected in this way, by the consideration ofits antiquity, 
than we should, by looking at the human faces about us; 
they are the descendants or copies of them that held coun- 
cil with Jehovah, that saw him in the bush, that were 
visited of the cherubim, that followed the cloud by day 
and the pillar of fire by night, (according to the Bible) 
nor half so much as we ought to feel on gazing at the 
rocks—the everlasting, the unaltered, the unalterable 
rocks that we sce piled up to the skies in every pari of our 
earth—for these rocks were, amd we know it, as well as 
we know anything that we have not watched over with 
our own eyes ; coeval w'th the great brotherhood of an- 
tiquity, and as familiar to them and their companionship, 
as they are tous and ours. — 


But whatever may be said of the age of the Bible, or of 
its claims upon our heart, because of its having been, at 
least in spirit, familiar with the kings and princes, and 
priests and prophets of the earth, this much would appear 
certain—though the Turks are honester than we, and 
more religious, and better christians, and the Chinese alto- 
gether more moral—namely that— 


‘* Wherever its influence is felt, temperance, industry, 
and contentment prevail; natural and moral evils are ban- 
ished, or mitigated ; and churches, hospitals, and asylums 
for almost every species of wretchedness, arise to adorn 
the landscape, and cheer the eye of benevolence.” 


Still however—I should not say of it, with our author, 
that— 


‘* It informs us, with the greatest clearness and pre-, 
cision, of every thing necessary either to our present, 
or future happiness ;—of every thing, in fact, which 
its duthor knows, the knowledge of which would be 
really useful to us.” 


Now this won’t @o. “Astronomy is useful to us: the 
Bible does not teach astronomy : Geography is usefal— 
printing is useful—may other things, it may be, are useful 5 
yet they are neither taught nor indicated in the Bible. 


‘* Destroy this volume ; and you unpeople heaven ; bar 
forever its doors against the wretched posterity of Adam ; 
restore to the king of terrors his fatal sting ; bury hope in 
the same grave which receives our bodies ; consign all 
who have died before us, to eternal sleep, or endless muse- 
ry ; and allow us to expect nothing at death, but a simi- 
lar fate. In a word, destroy this volume ; and you take 
from us, at once, everything, which prevents existence 
from becoming, of all curses, the greatest. You blot out 








should for his not being able to comprehendthe mystery 





efforts of its enemies, that the probability of its surviving 2 atm 
| until the final consummation of all things, is now, eviden:-| phere of the moral world ; and degrade man ta a situation, 


the sun ; dry up the ocean ; and take away the atmos- 
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from which he may look up with envy to * the brutes that} rajity, and right and wrong, may be altered at his will ; 


rish.’ ”’ 

But we have now arrived at one of the passages allud- 
edto, where it may possibly appear, on due consideration, 
that the author has ventured out of his depth—yea out of 
the depth of all created intelligence. Having parleyed of 
the attributes of Jehovah, he proceeds to say that “ all 
worlds, creatures and events are subject to his control ;” 
and yet im the very same breath, he adds, that Jehovah 
«+ is under a blessed necessity of overruling and conduct- 
ing all things in such a way, as to promote, in the highest 
possible degree, his own glory and the universal good.” 
Nor does he stop here. The contradiction—for s0,it is, 
and so I shall show it to be, if it means anything, is re- 
peated. In the next page he says, that God is self-exist- 
ent, independent, all sufficient, infinite, eternal, pure, per- 
fect and intelligent.’”? Now if God is independent, he 
cannot be under any necessity at all of any sort ; for if 
he were, that necessity, that law of his nature, would 
govern him ; and governing him, that law itself would 
be God. This very remark I once made to Dr. Payson, 
while he was alive ; and he admitted, or appeared to ad- 
mit its trith. Nor, if all worlds, creatures and events 
are subject to his control—can he be controlled, or even 
influenced by any world,creature, or event. To be God, 
he must not even be obliged to do whatis right. But can 
he do otherwise ? No.—Then would it not appear to 
follow that he is obliged todo right? No.—It is on this 
rock that all the metaphysicians of the earth are shipwreck - 
ed. Seeing that by universal agknowledgment, Jehovah, 
the Lord God of Heaven and earth, cannot do wrong, 
they infer that he is obliged, by a law of his own nature, to 
proceed in a certain path ; when the fact is, that do what 
he may, we should call it right because it is done by 
him. Our only standard of right and wrong being what 
he does or orders, he may do all that we call wrong ; and 
yet who is there to question what he does? Being the 
sypreme lawgiver ; having a right to make what law he 
pleases; to repeal and qualify every law ; the moment he 
orders us to slay, we slay, to pillage we pillage, to make 
war we make war—knowing that the judge of all the 
earth must do right, do what he may. That which is now 
right in the twinkling of an eye, he may make wrong ; 
and that which is wrong, right, either by himself or anoth- 
er. Andwhy? Because that which is right, being only 
what is conformable to his law, and that which is wrong 
only what is opposed to it, to make right,wrong,he has only 
to alter the law or to authorize another to disregard it. In 
other words, Jehovah cannot do wrong, not because 
there is any law to oblige him to doright ; but because 
whatever He does must be right. 

But again— 

‘* But Got is all-powerful ; with him nothing is impos- 
sible. He can do numberless things, of which we can form 
no conception ; and he can do what he does in an incon- 
ceivable variety of ways.’’ 

Now, not to quibble about terms ; not to say that some 
things are impossible with God—such for example as to 
alter without changing—I would ask where the authority 
is for saying that whatever God does, he can do in an in- 
concewable variety of ways. This cannot be true. 
There cannot be an inconceivable variety of best ways, 
whateverfhere may be of good ways. There can, in fact 


be but one best way of doing anything. God, being om-| wise and amiabie.’’ If this were true, our human judg- 
niscient,or to borrow the language of our author, ‘‘an all-| ments would be a snere to us ; every sense a trap ; and 
sufficient, infinite, eternal, pure and perfect intelligence,’’ | all our faculties more worthless than the grovelling instinct 
he must always take that best way to do whatever he does|of the brutes that persh. No! I do not believe it, and 
at all. By must, { mean not that he is obliged by a law|{ hope I never shall.—We are not so gloriously endowed, 
so upheld, so stimulated and so set upon immorality, for 
the best way, and perceiving it, being what he is, he will|nothing but perpetual outrage. That, whatever it is, I 
pursue it. Nor should we say that let him take any way,that| care not what, whichis condemned or rejected of the prin_ 
way must therefore be the best—whether it would have | ciple he has implanted within us—the principle that looks, 
been so or not, of itself. The shortest road to an object,|or should look to the greatest happiness of the greatest 
it is noteven for the Deityto make shorter ; so the best | number, as the pole-star of truth and religion—that ,what- 
way of doing a thing, it is not even for the Deity to make | ever it is, I believe to be appointed for condemnation; and 


of his own nature ; but that he must necessarily perceive 


depend upon him, as moral truth does, Our perceptions 
he may alter ; a long distance he may make a short one; 
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is our reason but the shadow of his? What our love of 
but mathematical truth—he cannot alter. That does not] truth, but a feeble and affectionate yearning after unap- 


proachable beauty ? N. 





acrooked way straight ; but he cannot have two best 
ways of doing anything ; and will assuredly pursue that 
one which is indeed the best. Of course therefore—what- 
ever he has done, he could not have done otherwise or dif- 
ferently. And this is made yet more certain ; if it be true 
that he is constrained by ‘‘ a blessed necessity,’’ to do 
what is best and wisest always. 

But again— 

‘* God is eternal and unchangeable, while we are but 
of yesterday, and die, perhaps, to-morrow, and are con- 
tinually changing, as our situation and circumstances 
change. Surely the thoughts and ways of such creatures 
cannot be suitable or proper for a being, who had no be- 
ginning, who cannot change, but is yesterday, to-day, 
and forever, the same.’’ 


Now, if this be true: if he is unchangeable,—if he 
cannot change, if he is yesterday, to-day and to«morrow 
the same, where are we? What is to become of us? 
Will our prayers be heard ? Of what avail can they be, 
with an unchangeable God. But again—‘ God is perfectly 
benevolent.’ Then what have we to fear?—But is he so? 
Can the same Being at the same time, be perfectly just(ac- 
cording to the idea of justice entertained by believers in 
the author of this book) and perfectly benevolent ; in- 
finitely just and infinitely merciful? Infinite mercy 
would forgive everything ; infinite justice nothing. But 
enough ; these things are alluded to, not for the purpose 
of clearing them up, for they are not to be cleared up or 
guessed at by our present faculties ; but simply for the 
purpose of showing that they are not proper subjects for a 
sermon—much less for boldor confident, or unqualified 
assertion. 

Here, though it is not intended, we have an excuse, 
almost a justification for unbelief. 


“Had we been forewarned of these things,we should have 
considered them as too foolish, incredible and absurd to 
Obtain the smallest credit ; and, instead of thinking them 
cunningly devised, should have thought them very clumsi- 
ly contrived fables, unworthy of the least notice or regard. 
And thus in fact they have appeared, and do still appear, 
to the wise men of this world ; for, says the apostle, the 
cross of Christ is foolishnessto them that perish. When 
the self-righteous Jews and vain-glorious Gentiles were 
told that one, who had been crucified as a malefactor, was 
the Son of God, the Creator ofthe world, the only Sa. 
viour of men, that his blood cleanses from all sin, and 
that without an interest in his merits they must perish for- 
ever,—they could find no language sufficiently strong 
to express their contempt and indignation ; and the 
aid of the stake, the rack, and the cross, was called in 
to express what language could not.”’ 
If all this be true, what help is there for those who cry, 
Lord, fel p thou our unbelief? Already must they have 
begun to believe, before they can put up such a prayer. 
‘* Yet this was the way which God thought proper to 
choose, and aii things, which appear in the view of men 
so ridiculous, irrational and absurd, are, in his view, 
infinitely proper, wise and amiable ; and display far 
more wisdom than all the works of creation, wonderful as 
they are.”’ 


I do not believe this. Ido not believe that ‘* all things 
which appear in the view of men, so ridiculous, irra- 
tional and absurd, are in his wiew infinitely proper, 





better. It is very true, that by our mode of judging, mo-| subject to the condemnation of the Deity himself. What 
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my thoughts, not for display, but that 
ther information. 


GYMNASTICS, 
Here have we another person with courage to tal: 


on paper, 


EXTRACT FROM MY THOUGATS. 


* Your en sets me to thinking, more than any 

read. I wish toshow you a few of 

fun get fur- 

And with regard to one of your 
favourite subjects—Gymnastics—I am in the main, © 
pleased with having Gymmasia established in our * 
principal towns. But before I give more decided ~ 
approbation, I wish to know a little more. Ina 
paper, which you gave us some time since, you spoke 
of the great influence of the games upon the Greeks 
—the effect which they had upon the mind of that 
nation,—that they contributed more than anything 
else to the formation of their national character. Do 
you, in your present exertions for the advancement 
of Gymnastics, hope or intend any such effect ? Do 
you expect to pa by them, our moral and intel- 
lectual, or merely our physical capacities ?(1)—of 
course, I speak ofan effect, similar in kind,not.in de- 
gree—I always supposed,and so did most, about here, 
that Gmnastics were intended merely as exercise for 
ntary men,—but if I understand you aright, you 
have in your Gymnasium mechanics and labouring 
men, and I cannot suppose that they are Gymnics 
merely for exercise.—One thing more—A great many 
good men will tell you that labor or exercise is of 
no profit, unless it be for some benevolent or useful 
purpose. Now they can see no utility in vaulting, 
leaping, &c. and therefore they prefer to digest their 
food, and refresh their bodies, by some exercise, 
which will be of immediate utility to themselves, or 
their neighbours. ‘The motives of such persons, no 
one will blame. Still, { think them in error,—and this 
is it, that va! do not properly understand the object, 
or effect of mnastics, when used as they should 
be,—neither do I, 
you ?(2) 


You can best inform us—Will 


NOTES. 


(1) All these questions have been answered in the Yan- 
kee. Men gamble, drink,and associate together in a thou- 
sand ways for excitement. But by exercising together for 
excitement, in the gymnasium,they harden their bodies, for- 
tify their health, mvigorate their minds, prepare them- 
selves to endure more fatigue in the duties of life, and lose 
the relish for effeminate or enervating amusements. 


(2) Having shown already in the papers published in the 
Yankee, that work and exercise are two diferent things ; 
that exercise exhilarates the body and the mind, while work 
fatigues both more or less; that when exercise ceases to ex- 
hilarate,or leaves the body or the mind weary. it’is no long- 
er exercise, and that on the contrary, when the body and 
mind are made more cheerful by work, then work itself is 
exercise, [ should not think it fair to go over the whole 
ground again. But such are the facts ; and hereafier 
some illustrations may be added. Here people have been 
cured of the sick-head ache, after having had it for twenty- 
five years, by frequenting the gymnasium ; others of pul- 
monary complaints, others of giddiness. Were not all 
such usefully employed, not only for themselves and oth- 
ers, but for society ? 





ENGLISH POLITICS, 
From a London correspondent. 


** Since I last wrote you, there has been another change 
in our cabinet ; we have now in addition to Field-Mar- 
shall, the first Lord of the Treasury, Major General, the 
Secretary of State for the colonies, and a Major-General 
something else. The Canningites’ were regularly drum- 
inéd out of the Cabinet, or as the friends of social order 
would now say, the camp, owing to some palpable signs 
of a meeting. Poor Huskisson declared be did not mean 
any harm, and would not do so any more, if the Captain 
would overlook his offence for this once. But the con- 
queror of Waterloo knew what discipline was, better than 
to pass over an act of insubordinatidn, and that too on 
the part of such a veteran—so he gave the word to Hus- 








kisson, and all his company, ‘‘ to the right-about face— 
quick march—double-quick time. ” 
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REVIEW. 
Many thanks to the able author, 
‘1 Dissertation on the uncertaintfof the Healing Art.” 


By George C. Shattuck, M. D. 


This ‘‘dissertation,’’ which was read before the Massa- 
chusetts Medical-Society at their last annual meeting, is 
composed of some remarks on the uncertainty of medicine, 
with notices of Dr. Danforth, Ward Nicholas Boylston, 
and Dr. Cushing. It bears the marks, in every paragraph, 
ofa mind that is accustomed to vigorous and original 
thinking, but little disciplined to the practice of writing. 
It seems to be made up of strong and bold thoughts, such 
as might be expected from an original genius, whose favor- 
ite study is in the volume of nature, and not the books of 
men, set down as they came up to his mind, without any 
attempt at connection or arrangement. The style is stiff, | 
destitute of rhythm, and his sentences are occasionally } 
faulty in their graminatical construction. 

A great cause of the uncertainty of medicine, he thinks, 
is that deterioration of the human constitution, such as 
uature made it; produced by the habits of artificial life, 
which are constantly entailing their effects in an increas- 
ing ratio on the succeeding generation. 

‘*But to return to the secondary physical causes of the 
great relative mortality among children, originalin 
stands revealed in all its hideous deformity. The ‘ sour 
grapes’’ which the fathers have eaten, ferment in the 
children’s blood. ‘“ The wages of sin is death.’’ All 
mdiscretions in parents which diminish their power, enfee- 





ble their offspring and accelerate their march to an early 
crave. Accidents and casualties to heedless and neglect- 
| 
* The general uncertainty of human life, the particular | 


ed childhood swellthe catalogue of secondary causes.’’ 


the exclusion of the atmosphere, but for its temperate en- 
joyment, under a regulated but free circulation.”’ 

Considering the long and intimate acquaintance which 
we know the author to have enjoyed with Dr. Danforth, 
we expected a more copious account of the intellectual fea- 
tures of that remarkable man. It was impossible, within 
the space of six orseven pages,to do any thing lixe justice to 
the memory of a physician, who, though well known, asa 
decided and unyielding royalist, dared to commence the 
practice of his profession, in the very ‘‘ cradle of liberty;”’ 
and at the very moment when from all classes in the com- 
munity, toryism brought upon its followers the most bitter 
and unrelenting odium; who, in spite all these obstacles 
which, presented as they were at the threshold of his 
career would have utterly discomfited a common man, at 
last succeeded, for nearly half a century, in ruling with 
despotic sway and with a rod of iron the community 
where he practised; whose word was fiat to a large and 
respectable circle of patients, and whose look of disappro- 
bation was “ more terrible than an army with banners;” 
and who without ever publishing a paragraph in the course 
of his life, saw himselfset up as the standard of medical 
faith and practice, and his opinions listened to and embrac- 
ed as from one who spake with authority. 

The chief characteristic of his mind was strength, seiz- 
ing upon whatever subject met his attention,with a grasp 
that was never relinquished until all its prominent features 
and relations were brought to view. When we add that 
such a mind was under the influence of an aristocratical 
spirit and high confidence in its own powers, and of a ner- 
yous temperament that made him irritable under contra- 
diction, or even hesitancy, it needs no great knowledge of 
the human intellect to bring us to the conclusion that its 
energies must have been of little avail, crippled as they 


uncertainty of the individual constitution, and the uncer-| W¢re by deep-rooted and invincible prejudices, a contempt 
ain casualties that may way-lay that life in its course, all| for other men’s opinions, and a proud reliance upon his 
admitted, does it follow that the general means of pre-|°W®- Such was the case with Dr. Danforth’s mind, and 
| though the irresistible energy of his spirit gave him un- 

We cannot agree with the author in considering disease |limited control over those with whom he came in contact, 
as an aberration from the healthy actious of nature,entirely | Yet” it is not probable that he could have left any thing 
fan anomalous, irregular kind, without certain and ap- | behind him that would have corroborated the high opin- 
preciable laws. The process of disease is regulated by| ton of his genius which will be transmitted by tradition. 
iaws just as fixed and just as necessary as those which con- This perhaps may surprize bis friends; but we think we 
trol the actions of health, We may not always under-| have reason for our belief. 


serving life are certain?’’ 


He was early tinctured, it 
‘and them perhaps, but this is no proof that they do not | seems, with the doctrines of Alchymy, and his notions of 
xist, itis rather an evidence of the imperfection of our | disease—its nature and operations, we mean—embraced 
it is a great truth which men are yet to feel, | @t @ more mature period of life, are in the highest degree 
iot only in medicine but in other sciences, that nature is | hypothetical, and remote as the poles from the philosophy 
}of Bacon. 


ae. 
owledce 
knowledge. 


regulated by laws even in her wanderings. 


Of the manner in which he reasoned on the science of 
strongly pervades the whole discourse, and reminds us of| disease, we have an admirable specimen in the following 
ers, fone 

the age of Elizabeth. 


: : Lier 5 sad 
{In the following passage is an air of quaintness which | 


| passage. 
‘Another mode of obviating the uncertainty of the heal-| « pre proscribed the lancet. Depletion by cathartics 
ng art is the adoption of means to strengthen the human| and emetics, and sudorifics and vesication, and increased 
constitution, Let the goddess of health be invoked to vis-| secretion, and excretion, and abstinence, he altogether 
t the congregated artists who clothe the human family. | preferred to the sanguinary practice of blood-letting. He 
Tet every one give ear from the hatter down to the shoe- | jjJustrated his preference by the figurative expression, * it 
maker, and there would be constructed a coat of mail te were better to moderate the fire under the overboiling skil- 
protect naked mortals against the warring elements which | let, than to dip out the overflowing liquor.’? Before con- 
sorround them. All personal constraint would cease, and | cluding this article, we cannot pass by a fact mentioned by 


the slaves of fashion set free, would recover their ful! pow- the author without particular notice. He observes that 
er of action and walk over dry shod. 


| Dr. Danforth, ‘* commenced the study of medicine with 

« Let the celestial visitant approach those who feed the | Dr. Rand, of Charlestown, at a time when high repute for 
human family. Meat in due season would be distributed to| skill in physic, was requited by ninepence the visit.” We 
every member. The diseases of repletion and the diseases | can easily imagine that he smiled while penning this sen- 
of inanition would stand rebuked in her presence. tence, accustomed as he is to pocket his nine shillings a 

‘* Suppose the invocation be extended to those who| visit, and five dollars for consultation. But we can assure 
build houses, and she pour by her whispering into their] Dr. Shattuck, that people have not every where put away 
ears the sublime truth that man is a breather, and that air| the propensity to cheapen physic,as women do chintz or 
is the material of breath, and that the old woman died for|tape, nor physicians refrained from sinking the dignity 
want of breath, and that the air, the feeding element of| of their noble profession into the trickery and bargaining 
the breath of life, must have free circulation around him,|of the shop-keeper. Let him, for once, see some of his 
sleeping or waking, or he sickens and dies. The architect| brethren who sell physic, not 100 miles from Portland, 
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pence;”’ if asked to take less, bleeding for 25 cents, and 
spoiling a lancet worth 75; getting up and riding three 
miles out of town in the night for $1, and paying $1,560 
for a horse and chaise, and a quarter of a dollar for med- 
icine; and verily, we believe, he would consider it a truth 
too serious for a laugh. Right glad, we think, he would 
find many of them to get even “ ninepence’’ a visit, 
clear of all expenses. Joking aside, it is adeep disgrace 
to the medical profession, that in a place where lawyers’ 
fees and clergyinens’ salaries are proportioned to those in 
other places, physicians should take the paltry fees which 
a hand-cart-man, or laborer by the job would despise, 
Why is it so? This isa question which may be answered 
before it is expected, and “‘ wo be to him on whom the 
curse cometh.” 

The fees in this town are paltry beyond excuse, or 
palliation. They may be so elsewhere ; but with 
that I have nothing to do. It is really a reproach to us 
that the medical fraternity are obliged to put up with 
such miserable pay, ina country like ours. Law- 
yers’ fees are low enough ; but the legal fees of a law- 
yer amount to very little in comparison with what 
he gets im the shape of honorary fees, or compliments 
—two things which the medical man is unacquainted 
with, Yet the former is paid in advance—the latter 
when he can get it—or never, Men must be suppor- 
ted; and if they are not paidin one way, they will be 
paid in another. Tricks will do—superfluous vis- 
its, or more superfluous medicine will do, what fair 
play does not.—N. 











DUMONT’S BENTHAM.*« 
CHAPTER III. 


The arbitrary principle ; or principle of sympathy 
and antipathy. 


This principle consists in approving and disapprov- 
ing from sentiment, without admitting any reason for 
the opinion but the opinion itself. Ilove, I hate— 
behold the pivot, on which the principle turns, An 
action is adjudged good or bad, not because it is con- 
formable or otherwise to the interest of those who are 
affected by it ; but because it pleases or displeases 
the individual who judges. He pronounces like a 
sovereign : he suffers no appeal: he does not feel 
obliged to justify his opinion bg any reference to the 
good of society. It is my fixed persuasion, it is my 
intimate conviction ; I feel. Sentiment consults no- 
body : unhappy is he who thinks otherwise ; he is 
not a man, he isa monster in the human shape. 
Such is the despotic tone of his sentences. 

But somebody may say, Are these men so unreason- 
able as to put forth their particular sentiments for law, 
and arrogate the privilege of infallibility ? What you 
call a principle of spmpathy and antipathy, is not a 
principle of reason ; it is rather the negation, the an- 
nihilation of all principle. From it results a perfect 
chaos of ideas. since every man, having the same right 
as another to give his +} gary as a law for the opinion 
of others, there would be no common standard, no 
universal authority to which all might appeal. 

The absurdity of the principle is manifest ; for no 
man says I would have you think as I do, without giv- 
ing myself the trouble no reasoning withyou. Every 
body would smile at such ridiculous pref nsion ; and 
we have recourse to a variety of disguises for it ; we 
hide our despotism under some adroit phraseology. 
Most of the systems of philosophy are in proof. 

One man will tell you that he has within him, 
something which was given to him to teach him to 
know what is good and what is evil ; and that some- 
thing he calls either conscience or a moral-sense: after- 
wards, working at his ease, he decides that such a 
thing is good, and that such a thing is bad.—Why ? 
Because the mural-sense says so to to him; or because 
his conscience approves or disapproves. 

Another appears and changes the phrase : it is no 
longer the moral-sense, it is common-sense which 
teaches him what is good and what is evil : this com- 
mon-sense, says he, is a sense which belongs to the 





would come to the conclusion, that the edifice is not for! pulling teeth for 25 cents, or even peradventure ‘ nine- 





*Translated by John Neal, with notes. 
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whole human family : taking care not to include in 
his estimate any of those who do not think as he does. 

Another assures you that moral-sense and common- 
sense are dreams ; and that itis the understanding 
which determines what is good and what is bad. 
His understanding dictates to him soand so : all wise 
and good men have understandings just like his. As 
for those who do not think as he does, so much the 
worse for them ; it is a proof that their understand- 
ing is defective or corrupted. 

Another willinform you that there is one eternal 
and unchangeable rule of right ; that that rule orders 
soand so : after which, he retails to you his individ- 
ual opinions, which you are boundto receive as so 
many branches of the eternal rule of right. 

There are moreover a multitude of professors, of 
jurists, of magistrates, of philosophers, who make 
your ears ring with the law of nature : they dispute 
together, it is very true, upon every article of their 
own system ; but no matter ; each one proceeds with 
the same intrepidity and confidence, and favours you 
with his opinions as so many chapters of the law of na- 
ture. Sometimes the phrase is modified ; it is-some- 
times called natural right natural equity, the rights of 
man, &c. &e. 

One philosopher determines to build up a system of 
morals upon what he denominates truth : according 
to hirs, there is no evil in the world but untruth. | 
you kill your father, you commit a crime, because 1 
isa particular mode of saying that he was not you 
father. Whatever this philosopher does not like, he 
condemns, under pretence that it is a sort of untruth: 

as if one should say that we ought todo that 
which ought not to be done. 

Lhe most candid of these despots, are those who 
say openly—I am of the number of the elect ; and 
God takes care to show his elect what is good and 
what is bad. It is Himself who is revealed to me and 
who speaks by my mouth. All ve therefore who ar: 
in doubt, come to me ; | will deliver to you the ora- 
cles of God himself. 

All these systems and many others are at the bot- 
tom, nothing but the arbitrary principle, the princi- 
ples of sympathy and antipathy, concealed under 
different forms of speech. We would establish our 
own opinions without regard to the opinions of others; 
these pretended principles are the excuse and aliment 
of despots, at least of a despotic temper, which would 
betray itself in practice, if it could with safety. The 
result is, that with the purest imtentions, a man be- 
comes the torment of himself, and the scourge of his 
kind. If he is of a melancholy character, he sinks into 
astate of gloomy silence, bitterly deploring the folly 
and the depravity of man. If he is of an irrita- 
ble nature, he declaims furiously against all who do 
not think as he does : he is one of those fervid perse- 
cutors who do their mischief with an air of sanctit 
who blow the fires of fanaticism,with an activity which 
would seem to proceed only from a sense of duty ; 
and who overwhelm with reproaches for their per- 
versity and bad faith, all those who do not blindly 
adopt their consecrated opinions. 

It is proper toobserve that the principle of sympa- 
thy ot antipathy, may often pa am Pith thee’ of 
utility. To feel affection for those who benefit us, 
and aversion for those who injure us, is the universal 
disposition of the human heart. Thus, from one end 
of the earth to the other, the common sentiment of ap- 
probation for benevolent acts, and of disapprobation 
for hateful acts. Morals and jurisprudence, guided 
by this instinct, have therefore most frequently reach- 
ed the great object of utility, without having any clear, 
idea of the principle. But these sympathies, these an- 
tipathies are not sure and invariable guides. Leta 
man refer his blessings and his evils to an imaginary 
cause; and he is subject to groundless affection and to 
groundless hatred. Superstition, quackery, the sec- 
tarian spirit, and the the spirit of party, depend al- 
most entirely upon blind sympathy or antipathy. 

The most trifling incidents, a difference in make 








of garb, a slight diversity of opinion, or variety of 


taste ; either is enough to give toa man the aspect 
ofanenemy. What is history—but a record of the 
most absurd quarrels, and of the most useless perse- 
cutions ? A prince takes up a dislike to some persons 


who utter certain idle words; he calls them arians, 
protestants; socinians, deists. ‘The scaffold is pre- 
pared for them: the ministers of the altar get ready 
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the faggot : the day when heretics are burnt to death 
becomes a national festival. Was there not a civil 
war in Russia, after a long controversy, to determine 
how many fingers were to be used in making the 
sign of the cross ? Were not the citizens of Rome and 
of Constantinople, divided into implacable factions 
about the players, the charioteers and the gladiators? 
and to give importance to these shameful quarrels, 
did they not pretend that the success of the greens 
or the blues presaged abundance or scarcity, victory 
or defeat to (the armies of) the empire ? 

Antipathy may find itself united with the principle 
of utility ; but it is not even then a good foundation 
for behavior. Let one prosecute a robber,from resent- 
ment ; the action is good, the motive dangerous ; if 
it lends a sanction to useful actions, it leads oftener to 
bad ones. ‘The only sure guide for a doing well, un- 
der all circumstances, is a consideration of the princi- 
ple of utility. We may often do good from other mo- 
tives ; but we shall not do good constantly unless we 
betake ourselves to this principle. Antipathy and 
sympathy ought to yield to it, to avoid becoming mis- 
chievous ; but for itself, it needs no regulator ; it can 
admit no other than itself, and the more extended 
that is, the better. 

Toconclude. The principle of ascefism is directly 
opposed to the principle of utility. The principle of 
sympathy neither rejects or admits it : it pays no re- 
gard to it ; it floats hither and thither at hazard, be- 
tween the good and the bad. Ascetism is so unrea- 
unable, that its most infatuated followers never 
dream ofcarrying it through. ‘The principle of sym- 
pathy and antipathy dees not hinder its partisans from 
having recourse to that of utility. ‘The last is the on- 
ly one which neither asks nor will admit of any ex- 
ception. Qui non sub me, contra me—behold its motto. 

\ecerding to this principle, legislation is a matter of 
study and of calculation: according tothe ascetics, it is 
a matter of fanatacism : according to the principle of 
sympathy and antipathy, it is an affair of caprice, of 
imagination, or of taste. ‘The first ought to please the 
philosophers, the second the monks, the third the peo- 
ple, the fine wits, vulgar moralists, and men of the 
world. 


OF THE CAUSES OF ANTIPATHY. 


This principle has such influence in morals and 
legislation, it is important to trace it up to its secret 
source, 

First cause. Repugnance of the senses. Nothing 
is more common than to pass from a physical, to a 
moral antipathy, particularly with weak minds. A 
crowd of innocent animals endure prepetual persecu- 
tion because they happen to appear ugly. Thatev- 
er we are not accustomed to, may excite in us a fee)- 


jing either of disgust or hatred. What we call a 


monster is only a being, who happens to be unlike all 
the rest of his species, Hermaphrodités, who know 
not towhich sex they belong, are regarded witha sort 

f horror, only because they are rare. 
} Srconp cause. Wounded pride. He who will 

ot adopt my opinion, declares indirectly, that, upon 
this point, he cares little for my intelligence. A simi- 
lar declaration offends my altace, and shows me an 
adversary in the man who not only testifies toward 
me this degree of contempt, but who propogates it, 
exactly in proportion as he succeeds in spreading an 
opinion contrary to mine. 

Tuirp cause. Power repelled. Thongh our van- 
ity may not suffer, we feel by the difference of tastes, 
by the resistance of opinions, by the shock of interest, 
that our power is limited ; that on many occasions 
we are obliged to admit that our authority, which we 
should like to extend every where, is on the contrary 
limited on every side. What leads us to feel our weak- 


Fourtn causr. Confidence in the future cond 


pleasure.(1) An example of falsehood shows us that 
we cannot reckon upon what they say, or upon what 
oo Paes : an example of absurdity causes a gen- 
era 

good conduct. An example of caprice or of levity, 
makes us conclude that we cannot safely bestow our 
affection upon them. 











ness, is a secret pain, a seed of discontent with da do not think as he does. 


of men weakened or destroyed. We love to believe 
that others are just what they should be for our com- 
fort: every act of theirs which tends to diminish our 
confidence in them, cannot but give us a secret dis- 


oubt of their good sense, aud therefore of their 





Fiera cause. Desire of unanimity disappointed. 
Unanimity pleases us. Harmony between the opin- 
ions of others and those of ourself is the only outward 
uarantee that we can have of the truth of our opin- 
ions and of the utility of the measures which result 
from them. Moreover, we love to entertain ourselves 
with the objects of our taste ; it is a source of agreea- 
ble remembrance or of agreeable hope. The conver- 
sation of those who have a conformity of taste with 
us, augments our fund of pleasure, in fixing our at- 
tention upon these objects, and in recalling them to 
us under new forms. 

SixTH Cause. ~~ He who enjoys without 
injury to anybody, ought not, it would seem, to have 
enemies ; but people may say that his enjoyment 
impoverishes those who do not partake of it. 

It is a common observation that envy is more active 
against recent superiority than against that of a long- 
er duration.(2) ‘Thus the word upstart has always 
found favor. It suffices to describe recent good for- 
tune: envy adds, like associated or accessory 
ideas, degrading recollections and affected contempt. 
Envy leads to ascetism : all men cannot have the 
samme enjoyments, considering the difference of age, 
of circumstances and of riches ; but by privation, 
they may be reduced to the same level. Envy causes 
us to incline toward rigid speculation in morals, as a 
means of reducing the price of pleasures Somebody 
has well said that if a man were born with one organ 
of pleasure more than others, he would be hunted as 
a mo@ster.(3) 

Such is the origin of antipathies : such the bun- 
dle of sentiments of which they are composed. To 
moderate their violence, we should keep in mind 
that there can be no such thing as a perfect conform- 
ity between two individuals ; that if one gives him- 
self up to this unsociable feeling, it will go on, forever 
increasing itself, and narrowing by little and little, 
the limits of our benevolence and our pleasure ; that 
in general our antipathies re-act upon ourselves ; and 
that it isin our power to weaken them, to extinguish 
them indeed, by diverting our thoughts from the con- 
templation of the object which excites them. Happi- 
ly the causes of sympathy are constant and natural ; 
while the causes of antipathy are accidental and fleet- 


ing. 

We might arrange the moral writers in two classes ; 
those who labor to extirpate the venomous plants of 
antipathy ; and those who seek to propagate them. 
The first are subject to be calumniated ; the second 
make themselves respected, for they gratify their ven- 
geance and envy under a plausible pretence. ‘The 
writings which have become most suddenly popular, 
are those which have been prepared under the dicta- 
tion of the very demon of antipathy; libels, party- 
works, and satirical memoirs. ‘Telemachus owed its 
brilliant success, neither to its moral, nor to the 
charms of the language, but to the general idea that 
it contained a satire on Louis XIV and his court.(4) 
When Hume in his history wished to calm the spirit 
of party and to treat the passions as a chymist would 
poisons in analysing them, he roused against himseli 
the whole bédy of readers : men could not bare to 
have it proved against them that they were more ig 
norant than wicked, and that past ages, always spo- 
ken of to the disadvantage of the present, were only 
more fruitful in misery and crime. 

Happy for a writer—most happy, when he is able 
to give himself up to these two false principles : To 
him belongs the held of eloguence, the employment 
of figures, vehemence of style, exaggerated expres- 
sions, and all the vulgar nomenclature of the passions. 
All his opinions are dogmas, eternal truths, unchang- 
able, immoveable as God and nature. He exercises 
in writing, the power of a despot, and proscribes - all 


The partizan of utility is not in a situation so fa- 
vorable to eloquence. His means are like his object. 
He cannot dogmatize, nor dazzle, nor astonish ; he 
is obliged to define all his terms, to employ the same 
word always in thesame sense. It takes along time 
for him to establish himself, to be satisfied with his 
premises, to prepare his tools; and he has everything 
to fear from that impatience which gets fatigued 
with preliminaries, and wishes to arrive at once, to 
great results. Nevertheless that slow and cautious 





it is given to eloquence to scatter truth among the 


march is the only one that leads to his object; and if 
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multitude, it is by analysis alone that those truths are 
to be discerned, 

Non fumum ex fulgore sed ex fumo dare lucem cog- 
ital. 


NOTES. 

(1) Wounding te our self-love on other accounts. It 
shows that we have been deceived. And to show us, and 
others that we have Deen deceived, what is it but to show 
that our judgment was not what we are most anxious to 
have it appear—sound, faithful and discriminating ; if not 
in all things, at least in all that regards the character of 
those we associate with. We defend those whom we have 
been familiar with or expressed a high opinion of, not so 
much on their account as on our own ; for to admit their 
unworthiness would be to admit our own weaknéss. N. 

(2) Or that of a slower growth. ' We are startled by 
a sudden eclipse; we suffer the shadow of night to steal 
upon us without preceiving it. We are indignant to be 
beaten by one of yesterday : We bear discomfiture from 
one who has been long before the world much better. 
Hence our comparative willingness to allow the merit of a 
stranger—our decided ynwillingness to allow that of a 
school-fellow. The ont, for aught we or others may 
know, has had extraordinary advantages, that we never 
had; the other, we know and every body knows had to 
learn as we learnt. If he outstrip us m our career, it isa 
mortification that we cannot forgive. It is a demonstration 
ol superiority we cannot escape—of superior industry or 
of superior talent. N. 

(3) Not by all others perhaps ; theugh an individual 
with a fine ear for music, which is almost another organ,is 


hunted everywhere with a strange sort of intolerange, with 
ridicule, or apathy or unbelief, by those who have Mittle or 
noear. The latter cannot forgive, cannot even put faith in 
the enthusiasm of the former. It is called affectation. 


Pheir eyes may fill, their lips may quiver, their colour may 
come and go—but their emotions instead of exciting sym- 
pathy, seldom or never fail to provoke reproach or laughter 
in those who are not gifted with a like ear, anda like en- 
thusiasm, N. 

(4) It may be gratifying to some readers to know that 
it was the reading of Telemachus, when Mr. Bentham was 
a child (about seven years of age, I believe,) that led him 
first into the pathway of Uririry. He saw so much 
done for others in that book, that his little heart began to 
overflow with a desire to do good. N. 








We shall get at the truth by and by. Such papers 
are more valuable and more necessary than they ap- 
pear. We are slandered everywhere, and bitterly 
reproached abroad for our huskings and bundlings 
and gougings; and therefore it is worth our while to 
have the truth, and the whole truth published, with- 
out any regard to the literary worth of the papers, 

HUSKINGS, 

‘Neal, you have told so much about huskings, and 
so many different stories about them, that I am half 
out of patience. One tells you one story, and anoth- 
er, another ; just as he perhaps has seen, but more 
likely just as his fancy points out to him. Now | 
have been to huskings, and know very well what is 
done, i. e. [know what I do when I go to huskings, 
and I know what I have seen others do, and I know 
what kind of invitations I have had, and how I have 
been treated in the county of Somerset. X told you 
that ‘ when one of our thrifty N. E. farmers intends to 
have a husking, he picks his corn from the hill, or cuts 
it up by the roots, and hauls to, and piles it up in one 
end of his barn for two or three days previous,&c.”— 
Now I say that our farmers generally cut up their 
corn (not by the roots however, but above the roots, 
about six inches) and dispose of it in various ways— 
full half the time they stack the corn in the field, i. e. 
putit up in stacks, and husk it out by moonlight;— 
true sometimes they ‘‘ haul their corn to the barn,” 
but full as often to the house, and that is generally 
done the same day, on which the huskings are made 
in the evening. New-rum-and-water is handed @ 
every man and boy as soon as they come, with the in- 
junction, “ now drink quick, and then take right hold, 
and be careful to make clear work—have no fun, 
boys, till we get the corn out, and then you may play 
as much as you are a mind to.” Rum generally goes 
‘round freely during the evening, and a wholesome 
supper after the corn is out. Dancing is sometimes an 
amusement afterwards, but notoften. It is custom- 


ary to prepare corn enough to employ the huskers till 
a pretty late hour to get through with it, and after this, 
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fill a table, and after they have done, another set, &c. 
&c. which generally takes up about all the spare 
time. But if it don’t happen to be very late,the boys 
go to scuffling, out-doors, the young men and girls to 
playing tricks and singing songs within doors, and the 
older men sit down and tell stories, and at the same 
time are very car*ful not to forget the bottle. X. Y. 
seems to think that it is not the fashion for girls to go 
to huskings.—Now I know better.—As I said before, 
[have been to a good-many huskings, but never to 
one but what there were a plenty of girls there.— 
Girls do go to huskings, husk too,but they never husk 
out in the field—there is always corn enough to em- 
ploy them carried either into the house or barn—but 
then they don’t often husk alone ; a few sly chaps 
that like the company of the girls better than that of 
the men, get seated and occupied among them, to 
the dissatisfaction of neither party; then indeed a few 
red ears are sometimes handled, or some other pre- 
tence made, for a few hearty kisses.—X. Y. tells you 
that the boys have baby drink, called “ black-strap 
and ‘molasses.”” Who everheard ru:n and molasses 
called baby drink. Black-strap is simply rum-and-mo- 
lasses. What then is “ black-strap and molasses ?”’ 
I congider black-strap a stronger drink than rum and 
water, and ketter adapted to the habitual drinker 
than to babes.—X. Y. is out in telling you that some 
one or two stopto spark the farmer’s daughters—it 
is not so—a husking night is no time for sparking; too 
much of the night is taken up by the husking and 
supper—nor do I think huskings have a more demor- 
alizing influence (especially as regards the chastity 
of females) than evening-meetings, where calm and 
deliberate intentions can be formed and matured with 
a good opportunity of putting them in execution 
while, and after going home.” P, 





Very fair—though the editor of the Yankee did not re- 
fer to decayed or worm-eaten or other poplars. They 
deserve to be extirpated. It appears now that those spir- 
ited men, who are superintending the work upon our 
streets, have no design to destroy forest trees, where it 
would be possible to save them. 


TREES. 

In the Yankee of the 23d inst., I observe an editorial 
article on trees, in which you very justly condemn the 
blindness and folly of the ‘* stupid—perverse’’ fellows, 
who are “ uprooting and destroying the brave old trees, 
which our fathers planted ;’°—those monuments of the 
wisdom, and the taste of gone-by ages. 

Your remarks on the propriety and necessity of orna- 
menting our streets with trees, are certainly very just, and 
the folly of cutting down such as are already full grown, 
is placed in a clear light. You say moreover ‘‘ that a 
tree cannot be raised in an hour, nor by the job, as we 
can build a house, or astone-wall.’’ And this, so far as 
my knowledge of history and horticulture extends, is true. 

have always understood that it requires time and care to 
raise a handsome tree, particularly if it be a large one. 
Such being the fact, and there can be no doubt of it, the 
iniquity of destroying these venerable sages of antiquity, 
and thus blotting out at a single blow the remembrance 
of our fathers,—thus destroying every vestige that might 
remind us of the refined taste and superior wisdom of the 
age in which they lived, must be apparent to the most su- 
perficial observers, and will be condemned by all who feel 
any, even the smallest interest in the welfare and prosper- 
ity of the town. 

I will endeavor to place this subject in its true light, in 
order that the evil may be clearly seen. Let a man of 
good sense and correet taste, imagine himself in the pos- 
session of a splendid heuse, situated on an airy—com- 
manding site, with a row of Lombardy poplars stretching 
along on one side of it. It may be they form the segment 
of a circle, like the Grand Seignor’s encampment; or per- 
haps they are like a regiment of militia at three in the 
afternoon, when the commanding officer may be supposed, 
if he be a good disciplinarian, to have succeeded in getting 
them into a straight row. They should be ofall shapes and 
ages that you can think of ;—some young and thrifty—in 
the full vigor of life; others a little past the meridian—one 
half their limbs dead, and the trunk beginning to decay ; 
—others again with huge half-rotten trunks, occupying 
a third of the walk, with their limbs all sawed off—resem- 
bling the skeleton of a root fence or a barrel of old mus- 
kets—but end upwards ;—with the roots of the larger ones 
extending into the cellar, throwing down the wall every now 
andthen. Add to this the caterpillars—bugs and worms, 
which, during the hot season, are constantly falling from 





to wash and eat supper by table-fulls, i. e. the oldest 


them, and crawling over the fences and about the door- 


the files o 





es 
of the house ; and it will, altogether, constitute an appen- 
dage to a fine house, that I don’t see how a man o 
taste could well dispense with. If he happen to be a nat- 
uralist and possess 4 solar usitepectpe, haw delightfully 
he would pass his leisure hours, in exainining these beau- 
tiful little imsects,—counting the number and measuring 
the length of their horns and bristles, And then in, 
he might look a little at the worm-ees and bugg-ees which 
are living upon the poplars that are growing upon the backs 
of the larger worms and b And again the third class 
that live among the briars and bushes that grow upon the 
backs of the second, and so on forever—with their four- 
teen thousand eyes each. Lord have mercy upon us; 
there is no calculating the one half the mischief these 
‘* blind stupid’”’ fellows are doing. I don’t believe the 
town will let ’em go on so, after they see this.—The 
don’t touch an elm—a maple nor a mountain-ash, however 
much they may be in the way. They vent all their spite 
and spleen upon poplars. It won’t do ; if they are suf- 
fered to go on in this way,—in a few years more, we shall 
have neither a worm nor a bug crawling about our door- 
| yards, nor dropping on our clothes as we pass along the 
| streets,—no dead nor decaying trees in the centre of our 
| Side-walks ; nor anything to shield us from the blaze of 
the noon-day sun but forest trees ;—simply a row of ma- 
| fleo—eins or ash, on the outer edge of the walk—this 
will be all. Our fathers will be forgotten. Poets will 
wither and die ;—and the man of taste will be no more. 
Although my necessities are many and very pressing ; yet 
atthe present moment, I feel that I have but one request 
to prefer—that is, for those venerable relics of the pride 
and taste of other days—save the poplars—I beseech you 
save’em. A YANKEE. 








PORTLAND, 
WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 20, 1828. 
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Will omens as soon as I have leisure to examine 
that paper for myself. I mean to trust to 
nobody ; to say nothing but what I can prove : and 
do the work thoroughly ; and once for all. A brief 
review of its career, will be sufficient I apprehend, to 
satisfy the sturdiest of its upholders that they are un- 
safe as well as unwise in what they do. 
P.S. A new paper has appeared in the east, call- 
ed the Anproscocein Free Press, and the last 
number contains an article on the consistency and 
character of the Argus, which ought to be read by 
every honest man of our neighborhood. 





FINE ARTS IN ENGLAND. 
The following is from a valued correspondent in 
England, who may be trusted to, so far as individu- 
al opinion should go; what he says, he thinks, and in 
most cases it would be no easy matter to avoid agree- 
ing with him. Still however, as we do not altogeth- 
er agree, I feel bound to give the why and where- 
fore. And this I shall do at some length, when | 
come to treat of the painters of England, of the pro- 
gress of painting there, and the state of the fine arts 
in general. At present however, it may not be amiss 
to remark that Mutreapy, though a pleasing pain- 
ter, is one of the most unnatural onesalive. His col- 
oring, which he means to be like that of Wilkie 
is in fact a sort of Martin-ism on a small scale, spotty, 
luminous, and altogether very much like the finely- 
treated marble-paper. Yet he conceives with 
strength, and expresses with vigor and even with 
some, though not with much drollery. From Errr, 
I should expect a grand affair—His pleading for the 
Vanquished, exhibited two years ago at Somerset- 
House, though he borrowed a little from ‘Titian, 
was indeed one of the finest things of our day—huge, 
expressive, and beautiful, with the beauty of a gone- 
by age. Of Havpon, I do not think half so highly a* 
my correspondent does; yet it cannot be denied that 
he has the majority of those who not only pretend te 
be, but who are judges, on the side with him. They 
even go so far as to call him the Michael-Angelo, of the 
nineteenth century. I should say that he was a man 





yard, and even into the very parlours and sleeping-rooms 





who saw whatever he saw at all, through a smoke— 
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his portraits are huge, unshapely monsters ; and, with 
two or three exceptions, his historical pictures are 
great, shadowy, unmeaning failures. Of Hitron too, 
{should expect a superb story on canvass. ‘The 
Christ crowned with thorns, though not altogether 
original, was a good—almost a grand picture. 

“In the last year’s Exhibition at the Royal Academy, 
two academicians, Messrs. Mulready and Etty had pic- 
tures ; the price of these pictures was the same. Mr. 
Etty’s production was in the highest class of art,—it was 
an epic picture. The subject was Judith appealing to the 
Ged of Israel, before slaying Holofernes. The design is 
grand, the drawing good, in the Holofernes perfect, and 
it is beautifully colored. The other (Mr. Mulready’s) 


represented a hoy firing a cannon at a wooden doll ; his|—the price will be 3,00 in advance to all, or 3,50 oth- 
brothers and sisters stuffing their fingers into their ears;)/erwise ; but the paper will be improved, the type 
new, and the style of work altogether equal to that of 
thing that is valuable in itself in art, but at the same time | @2y paper in the world. 


there are also some well painted pots and kettles. Now 
in this latter composition there was an absence of every 


it had one great and transcendant merit, which Mr. Etty’s 
unfortunately did not possess ; it had the merit of being 
in fashion, and therefore instantly met with a purchaser 
in my Lord Grosvenor, who was silly enough to give five 


hundred guineas for a picture, which when our aristocracy | ty of paper. 
get wiser, will not be worth as many shillings. Etty’s pic-| but for the grounding of the steam-boat on her pas- 
sage into Boston harbor, whereby a delay occasioned 


ture is still without a purchaser; and I suppose will remain 
so, as long as one of our richest noblemen—one too, who 
ie among our most enlightened in matters of taste, can 
prefer a caricature to one of the finest pictures that ever 
was painted 

Among our history painters, Haydon stands pre-eminent. 
The only man capable of rivalling hinfis Hilton, who 
painted ‘* the Rape of Europa,” * Amphitrite’ and ‘*The 
Crowning with thorns,’’ a!l of which are very fine pictures. 
The particular character of Mr. Hilton’s compositions 
consists rather in an absence of faults, than in the appear- 
ance of beauties. No man understands more of the sci- 
ence of painting, or feels less of the poetry of it. Haydon 
is the reverse of this; there isno man living of the Eng- 
lish School, who possesses such power of design, and this 
is probably the main cause of his defects; being possessed 
of so great a power of design, he is too apt to take the 
first thought that presents itself. He does not refine his 
ideas, and is fond of tearing a passion to rags. His figures 
are theatrical, without dignity, extravagant, and void of 
grace or majesty ; but still there is an air of originality 
and genius about them, which interest you more than the 
cold academic compositions of Hilton. Haydon deserves 
the palm, as having the greatest genius and love for his 
art, while Hiltow deserves it for producing the best pic- 
tures. I may probably send you an account of our next 
exhibition. ” 





GULLIBILITY. 
In the last Arcus they have what they call “an 
ode, from the London John Bull,” which they say 
“is said to be the production of the late English pre- 
mier, George Canning, and was intended to jeer the 
scheme of ‘establishing an (a) university in the city 
of London.” —The following is the introductory stan- 
z2, 
“‘neieboe 
T joy to think how devilish few 
Get drunk who study at the U— 
Niversity weve got in town, 
Niversity we've got in town.” 
Said tobe by George Canning, the late English 
premier ! What inconceivable ignorance and stupid- 
ity—yet these are the papers and these the editors 
that are to inform the public of our country. Now 
the truth is that George Canning did not write it—and 
that one Theodore Hook, formerly and perhaps now* 
editor of the John Bull, probably—I might say cef- 
tainly, did. But the best ofthe joke is that the John 
Bull announces it as Canning’s in such a way that 
everybody alive, either in that country or this, with 
any sort of literary pretension whatever, would be 
able to relish the joke. Itis a parody upon a famous 
song, written many years ago for the Anti-Jackobin, 
by Mr. Canning—about the University of Gottingen, 
the taste for German literature, German horrors, &c. 
&e. Said to be—indeed !—Verily, verily thatis a 
precious affair—that same Portland Argus. 


* He has had a quarrel with his associates, and it is said, has withdawn. The |8€™m to be no easy thing for one of the two, since if he 


wwere formerly subscribers to the Boston Literary 









" TO SUBSCRE aE . 
The old subscribers of the Yaiva®@r, and those of 
the Boston Literary Gazette will continue to be sup- 
plied with the united paper, a specimen of which they 
have now before them, till the first of Jan. 1829, at 
the price of the Yanxee—that is, at 2,50 in advance, 
or at 3,00, if not paid in advance. 

But new subscribers will be charged with the unit- 
ed paper, herewith offered, at 3,00 advance, or 3,50 
if not in advance, which was the price of the Boston 
Literary Gazerte before its union with the Yanxee. 
After this year, that is, on the first of January 1829 


At the end of the year an index will be provided. 


Literary Gazette, will appear on a superior quali- 
This number would have so appeared, 


which prevented the purchase of the paper. 
Again the publisher has to beg that those who 


Gazette, and to whom this paper is now sent, will be 
so obliging as to return it by mail, if they do not wish 
tobe considered as subscribers to the Yankee and 
Boston Literary Gazette. 


BUNDLING, 
There is a great outcry just now about the paper on bundling which happen- 
ed in the last Yaukee. Now this very outcry proves the want of the very 
aper alluded to, The article is about bundling ; and people who imagine 
Fondling to be what it is not,—a highly improper and unchaste familiarity, are 


offended with it ; but the very purpose of that paper is to show that bund/ing 
is not what it 1s believed to be; that it is neither so common, nor so bad--nor a 
fiflieth part so bad as people have imagined. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


“« The SrornmM—tTHE Vo.et,’’—Some of the ideas 
are beautiful and beautifully expressed ; but the whole is 
not good. 
the stooping winds that went 
So wave-like o’er their grassy path. 
The ocean-shore 
Hath pushed away the surging waves. 
The green trees 
Shake from their locks castilian pearls. 
These things are fine, but they are too few for the sal- 
vation of the rest. The tale is returned: but the author 
has a very decided originality at bottom. 
** Conversation, part 8d,”’ cannot appear. It refers too 
immediately to the Editor of the Yankee, and though 
very true, and rather agreeable as a letter} would not suit 
the views of the Yankee and Boston Lirerary Ga- 
ZETTE. Perhaps it may be well enough to add, that the 
editor of the Yankee is determined upon a career now, 
which, if he does not deceive himself, will go far to jus- 
tify the friends of that paper for their good opinion of it, 
and for their confidence in him—unless it be in a matter 
of life and death. What mere newspapers may now say 
of him or of his, he will disregard, unless they should fab- 
ricate some new, important, and rather plausible story to 
his prejudice. 
** Don QuixoTre’’—inadmissible. 
rogue have ? 
Sundry other communications will be attended to or 
destroyed in their turn. 
Mr. Canfield, the lottery-man at New-York, whose 
rascality I have exposed in a variety of ways, has lately 
(I have much reason to believe) hit upon a very agreea- 
ble expedient for taxing the Yankee. He employs his 
agents to write worthless letters, which are sent vn- 
paid tothe Yankee-office. All I require is proof that 
he, or any one else is the author of this knavery, and I 
will answer for its not being repeated. Meanwhile, 
neither the publisher nor the editors of the Yankee shall 
suffer. 
Will Mr. Sylvester S, Southworth, late of the Provi- 
dence-Literary-Cadet, and now of the North-American 
and Literary-Subaltern, &c. &c. &c.—and Mr. William 
Lloyd Garrison, late of the Philanthropist, and now of 
the » it is not for anybody to say what, be so ob- 
liging hereafter as to pay their own postage ? 
That they may remember to do so—though it would 


What would the 








story is not altogether true. 


me by a friend. 
upon me, made in a letter from one William Lloyd Garri- 
son. Pity for too such vagabonds, and literary quacks, 
as the brace of you are, restrains me from indulging in 
copious invective. 
entitled to my contempt. 


tunity of ‘ beholding’’ you at no distant period, when 
The next numberof the Yarxer snp Bosron’y shall do myself the pleasure of treating you in the same 


sent, he forgets to pay, I shall take the liberty to send 
Mr. William Lloyd Garrison’s letter to Mr. Sylvester S. 
Southworth, and Mr. Sylvester 8. Southworth’s letter to 
William Lloyd Garrison (both being received by last 
night’s mail) assuring them that they are heartily wel- 
come to both, at the price of postage; and that all things 
considered, I hope they will have reason to be satisfied 
with the exchange.—It appears to me very equitable. 
The letter of Mr. Sylvester S. Southworth, late of the 
Providence Literary Cadet, &c. &c. &c. runs as follows. 
He will be gratified, I hope, when he sees that I have not 
dared to take any liberty with his orthography. 


** Office of the North-American and Lit. Subaltern. 
Providence, August 15, 1828. 

**Srr,—The last number of the Yankee was handed to 

I perceive that it contained an attack 


The scoundrel and empiric are equally 
1 shall probably have an oppor 


way that I do other full grown pigs and pupies. (one p) 
Does your noze (doubtful) understand the figure ? 
lam, &c. 
Syivester S. SovurHworTu. 

Late editor Lit. Cadet.”’ 
The letter of Mr. Wm. Lloyd Garrison, late of the Phi- 
lanthropist and now of the &e. &c. &c. is alto- 
gether too long for republication ; but the following ex- 
tracts will give the reader an idea of the pennyworth got 
by Mr. Sylvester S. Southworth in the exchange. 
“© You ‘* never read the Philanthropist.” Why? Be- 
cause the Philanthropist never exchanged with the Yan- 
kee? Come, sir, be candid, acknowledge that you have 
perused with considerable interest and proimptitude, the 
few numbers which were forwarded, containing sirictures 
upon you writings and character. You could not so often 
have quoted my words, if these had been entirely over- 
looked. (1) 
God forbid that I should war with your independence, 
or despise your influence, or discourage every good and 
honest purpose of your heart. You have a spirit, which, 
when governed by wisdom and moderation, is worthy of all 
imitation ; and talents, when not perverted, that deserve 
the warmest panegyric. 
Finally. Youdeclare that you never heard of my name 
before—that we are entire strangers to each other. But 
you knew, it appears,my age and origin longago. (Vide 
the Yankee of Feb. 27, and March 12.) I have only to 
repeat, without vanity, what 4 declared publicly to another 
opponent—a political one—(and [ think he will never 
forget me,) that, if my life be spared, my name shall one 
day be known so extensively as to render private enquiry 
unnecessary ; and known, too, in a praiseworthy manner. 
I speak in the spirit of prophecy, not of vainglory,—with 
a strong pulse, a flashing eye, and a glow of the heart. 
The task may be yours to write my biography. (2) 

Wm. Lioyp Garrison. 
N.B. I cheerfully apologise for my inadvertence in 
neglecting to seal my former letter.’’ 
Boston, August 15, 1828.’’ 


N. B. A mistake here: the postage of this letter was paid by Mr. W. L. G. 





Many thanks to a “* well wisher ;’’ He (or she) will 
find that the subjects alluded to were treated of, because 
they were thought necessary. It is hightime that peo- 
ple should not be afraid of telling the truth on paper : 
The editors of the Yankee see no reason why that which 
may be said in a mixed company, may not be written for 
a mixed company. 

‘* One of your dear five hundred friends’’—ought to be 
informed of one truth, namely, that whatever else the 
Yankee may be.guilty of, itis never guilty of coining 
letters, or lening communications, and laying them at 
other people’s doors. Whatever appearsto be from a 
correspondent, always is from a correspondent ; and so 
far as the editors know, from the very correspondent it 
purports to be from. The rest of the letter is well writ- 
ten, though exceedingly abusive ; and but forthe altera- 
tion inthe views of the Yankee, since its union with the 
B. L. G. should appear. 

Other communications on file—two or three by the 
same individual. ° 


(1)I never read the Philanthropist—I never did read it—I never shall. But 
have read here aud there a passage, and here and there parts of a number,when 
+1 it was handed to me by the publisher of the Yankee, But the Philanthropist 
never exchanged with the Yankee-——Why ?—simply because the Yankee would 
vot exchange with the Philanthropist, though the latter continued to send fo: a 
month or two. N. 

(2) Llove modesty, N. 








Errovs of the Yankee.—For Oganization Judiciare, p. 259, Sd colump, 
isation Judiciaire. 


pays the postage, he forgets to seal the letter, and if! read Organisation Jud 
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A FATHER’S LOVE. 

O, that the child below were a daughter, instead of a 
son ; the love a father bears a girl is like that a mother 
bears a boy. Much more might have been made of the 
story; for what father would not have done as much,even 


foraboy? Still, however, the poetry comes at the very 


time it is needed, for the redemption of a late pledge 
made by the Yankee. —N., 


«| have heard a story of a man who, with a boy—his 
sgn, was cast, or left, upon a desolate rock, many leagues 
off at sea. He found there no means of sustaining life, 
except a few shell-fish, which he gave to the boy ; and 
no means of escape except a small float, which had drifted 
there, but which was so broken as to be able to bear one 
person only. He watched three days and nights in hope 
of succor from some passing vessel. On the fourth 
morning, finding himself dying with hunger, he placed 
the boy in the float, and waiting until the tide began to 
flow in, launched it towards the shore. The tide carried 
the frail veesel to land in safety, and the boy was rescued. 
The man, it was supposed, perished on the rock. 


How wearily and anxiously the day 
Hath worn its splendour ; moving like a god, 
Curs’d with eternal solitude of light. 
And now upon the life of my hot eyes 
Dark with vain watch intense, the level rays 
Come with cool slow approach. O see ! how calm, 
Like a great soul, thou goest to the night 
Resplendent as aneye with thought; and now 
Thy glance hath passed. Yet—as the memory 
Of a proud deed—upon the up-piled clouds 
Dwelleth a pomp, and like a father’s smile 
Cheereth the sadness of the hills—the hills 
That are—that were— 

Of! from my knee— unloose 
That I may reach my home ! 

** Home !—Father— Home ! 
Shall we go home at last? dear father—shall we ? 


** Boy—boy—I had forgot. How strange is this, 
When thus the storm and the fierce day have beat 
Alike unheeded on me, while I watch’d 

Or o’er thy sleep, my child, or peer’d afar 

Into the deep remote for coming hope, 

Following the sea-bird’s wing, that it might give 
Gleam of a coming sail—How!—is it strange, 
Looking on yon free hills, I should forget 

That I am dungeon’d in the open sky; 

Prisoned and chained by the releasless clasp 

Of ocean; watched by heaven ?—yes, boy, we can 
Go home at last—and that hour draweth near. 
Wouldst thou have sleep, my child —a father’s heart, 
Though it beats feebly; were a lulling rock 
Methinks, poor wasted one, for such as thou, 
Feeble and sinewless,—and yet I deem’d 

This broad well moulded form—was like thy soul, 
Made to endure—to lead thee on the course 

4 father’s arm should lead a boy like thee. 


‘Oh father ! it is night again, and I 
Feel pale—give me some food, my father.” 


Hush— 
Listen, the waves, how earnestly they talk 
Under the shelvy rocks !—~He slumbereth. 


God, in the fulness of thy peace and power 
And love, descend vpon my heart, and give 
Strength that its purpose be sustain’d ! 


The night— 
The solemn sea now marshaleth its tides, 
Like hours and moons and years, on to eternity. 
And all have life—the quick eternal deep— 
The acting spheres of heaven ; even this dead rock 
That stirreth not, hath yet endurance, yea 
it hath a power—and there is no decay 
Can waste it or sweep off. And it would seem 


Death were gone hence. Would it were so!—My boy— 


Soft—yes—I feel his gentle pulse beat low. 
He shall not die. 


Along the eastern heaven 
The stars grow dim. With what a heavy awe 
Comes on the voiceless twilight of the morn. 
How the dark sea is whiten’d—O’er its verge, 
Reaching the bend of sky, the struggling light 
Wrestles with darkness. The reluctant night 
Goes back before the growing flush of dawn, 
And it isday. And—now the hour is come. 


Thou shalt not die—my noble boy ' 
Yet wakest thou ?—ah, no! 


Lie there— 
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| must give them all a birth. 


The bordering beach 
Of this dim cove is wider, and the black 
Precipitous cliffs stand up in night more huge ; 
I know the bosom of the ocean now ‘ 
Hath shrunken to itsutmost. And the waves 
Have gone back to their bound and pause—and soon 
They will return—to béar their burthen. Well, 
It shall be giventothem. God will ow 
Their strength aright, that they shall render up 
Their charge in safety. 


Yet he slumbereth ; 
And in the deep security that veils 
His half-clos’d lids I know thee, duty. ’ 
The place is holy here. Ohsleep! what spell 
Hast thou to lock the hopes and fears and wants 
Up in sufficement ; and amid the storm 
Give peace. 


So I have brought thee here, my son, 
And would not tell my own heart what I did, 
And—there I lay thee in thy shuddering ark 
That will be one of safety. Ay, it rocks— 
Thou smilest—hush—didst thou not dream of one 
Who is—thy mother, boy !—She looks for thee ! 
Depart !—O, take him on thy lifting tides, 
Thou sea! Thou fresh day, watch him to the shore ! 


His mother waits '—and I—Death, I am thine. 
*_*s* * 





There is really so much sober merit in the following 
verses—and so much true poetry in several of the ideas, 
notwithstanding their homeliness; and the notes of the wri- 
ter which precede and follow, are so natural, that I 
A writer of this kind should 
be encouraged ; the day has gone by, it is to be hoped 
forever, and I believe it is, for writing upon familiar sub- 


jects according to Blair, Allison, or Lindley Murray. 


People are beginning to talk on paper ; and the time is 
probably at hand when they will be grieved that they 
did not begin to do so, from the first, or rather that they 
ever began to do otherwise.—N. 


August 12, 1828. 

‘‘Mr. Neat—I received the enclosed this morning, and 
a note with it informing me that I might keep it myself, 
or send it to you.—I am sure you won’t refuse this a place 
in the Yankee ; so here it is for you. 

I must also request that you will give the scrap in 
prose addressed to yourself a place in the Yankee—I think 
you must adinire that, as well as the poetry. 

I have not seen the writer for two or three months— 
she call’d to see me a few weeks ago—I was not at home. 
After my return I found the following lines written with a 


my closet. 


There is a charm that links my love with thine, 
A charm I cannot—would not wish to sever : 
A feeling, language may not well define, 

But ardent hearts will comprehend it ever. 


Tis like the leve I bear the tuneful Nine, 

Who seldom deign to grace my lowly dwelling; 
Yet not the less I offer at their shrine 

A heart with warm and true devotion swelling. 


it, poor thing, and that goes for a call. AsTRz&A.” 





For the Vankee. 
* REMEMBER THY CREATOR IN THE 
DAYS OF THY YOUTH.” 


Remember thy Creator, Child of Time, 

While health, and hope, and joy, thy own remain; 
While o’er youth’s warm, and care-unclouded clime, 
No adverse gale foretokens sorrow’s rain. 


Forget him not in these bright days of glee, 
While dark and evil ones are far away; 

When they approach, He will remember thee, 
When friendships languish, hope and health decay. 


He will remember thee, with greater yet, 

Than e’en a mother’s fond and faithful love ;— 
Her own, her infant child, she may forget — 
From his remembrance, nought can thee remove. 


And health in sickness, is his love indeed, 








And wealth, in poverty’s most drear recess ; 


lence to sullen displeasure. 


When any of your town Misses call to see a friend, if 
she is not at home, she leaves a card with her name epon 





A present help in every hour of need, 
That waiteth long ungrateful ones to bless. 


And all of real bliss the bosom meets 

On earth, is lighted at that holy shrine ;— 
Without it life has few and bitter sweets ; 

And thorns and briars its pleasant plants entwine, 


oo] 


Who has not lovéd, at morn’s unrivalled hours, 
Through rural scenes in solitude to rove ; 

When summer, in her greenest, robes the bow’rs, 
And countless bright birds fill the stirring grove ? 


Vet dimly shine the charms of scenes so fair, 
Without the brightening beams of piety ; 

If our Creater be forgotten there, 

We faintly feel them—we but darkly see. 


But while we gather flowers without a stain, 
And pray, devoutly, for a heart as pure ; 
We taste a tranquil joy, that shall remain, 
Through ev’ry adverse scene of life secure. 


And when its earlier hopes shal! droop and fade, 
And o’er its skies be spread a chilling gloom, 

The prayer, in youth, o’er those white flowrets made, 
Shall shine, a beacon-light, o’er pleasure’s tomb. 


For mem’ry oft will seek those sunny hours,— 

The woods, the vales, beloved in infancy ; 

The winding stream, the green bank’s spotless flowers, 
And prayers of the young heart’s sincerity. 

This gives to life’s dimm’d charms an Eden glow, 
Brightens the shades of care and grief away, 

And mingle for us with the cup of wo, 

The joy of worlds that know not of decay. 


Remember thy Creator, then, in youth, 

With prayer, and praise, and honor all his own, 

Serve him on earth, in humble trust and truth, 

And thou shalt worship at his heavenly throne. 
FLora. 


“Mr. Eprror,—I would not have you attribute my si- 
I think you treated my pro- 
duction with greater Jenity than it deserved. I believe [ 
have enough of common sense, to prevent me from being 
vain of talentsI do not possess. I am aware that my 
rather extravagant love of poetry, constitutes the amount 
of my genius for it. I imagine you found your promise 
in the tert. Such cares have occupied my mind of late, 
that you and your criticisms have been thrown into the 


sback-ground of recollection. Now that these seem to be 


melting away, (as I hate to attempt a task I do not fin- 
ish,) I resume my pen. 

If you think this will not answer, I would thank you to 
tell the story to suit yourself; or to make such amendment 
as you think necessary, You see I have given your 
songsters the preference, though I would rather you had 
told us they were singing.(1) They might fill the grove 
very prettily; and yet, be as mute as caged owls— 
though this is not very likely, ona fine merning. I like 
the word stirring; it seems to animate the picture. With 
regard to songsters, as you have not specified the kind,we 
would imagine men, women and children joined the con- 
cert,—if there were Gypsies in this country. By nature’s 
songsters I meant a particular reference to birds, those 
artless, unschooled singers of their own sentiments ; to 
the exclusion of the rational, thinking, lying part of crea- 
tion, our own dear species. You need not publish this 
address, if you dothe poetry—(If you should happen to 
callit poetry.) As I kept no copy of the original, if my 
memory does not exactly serve me, I hope to stand 
excused,”’ 

(1) Lhave altered a word or two here. The writer refers to a rejected 
paper of hers on the same subject, alluded to in the Yankee, No. XXIII, p. 
184, “ A thousand songsters fill the stirring grove” would be, as I said before . 


well enough; but and thousand, or and thousands songsters fill the stirring grove, 
would not ; and so I have changed it. N. 
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